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T he success of America’s economy depends on a dramatic increase in the number and diversity 
of those who complete college with a high-quality credential. Federal and state policymakers, as 
well as prominent philanthropic organizations, have contributed both intellectual and monetary 
capital to build momentum behind this ambitious goal. 


Much of the effort has focused on increasing the number 
of students who are college ready, bolstering support for 
students who successfully access college, and equipping 
adults who seek new skills with pathways to quality degrees 
and credentials with labor market value. In this context, it is 
noteworthy that a sizeable population of adults, young and 
old, are already eligible to receive a postsecondary degree; 
yet, for a variety of reasons, many have left college with- 
out receiving it. Many others are a semester or less from 
satisfying their institution’s degree requirements. These stu- 
dents have invested substantial resources — tangible and 
intangible — in seeking a college credential, either at the as- 
sociate's or bachelor’s levels, but have left within striking 
distance of that degree. The Institute for Higher Education 
Policy (IHEP) refers to this phenomenon as near completion. 

Near-completers have, by definition, already acquired most 
of the skills and knowledge represented by a college de- 
gree. In fact, they may have jobs and earnings that at least 
partially reflect their investment in higher education. But 
while human capital explains much of the payoff to educa- 
tion, credentials also make a difference. A college degree 
signals to employers that an individual has both the aca- 
demic knowledge and the personal characteristics required 
to stay in school and to meet institutional expectations. 
Near-completers are losing out on the significant labor mar- 
ket advantages associated with college credentials, while 


employers and society at large are losing out by not rec- 
ognizing and taking advantage of all of the skills these in- 
dividuals possess. Thus, transforming near-completers into 
college graduates would translate into a win for students, 
who realize long-term opportunities for economic and so- 
cial benefit, as well as a win for institutions, policymakers, 
employers, and other stakeholders, all of which have a vital 
interest in increasing the number of graduates. In addition to 
increasing degrees for the near-completion population, the 
process of identifying near-completers and mitigating chal- 
lenges adds to institutional learning and provides opportu- 
nities to make long-term changes to policies and practices 
that are getting in the way of student completion. 

Leveraging our independent voice in higher education, 
IHEP seeks to elevate the issue of near completion and to 
outline ways in which institutions serving these students — 
as well as policymakers, researchers, and other education 
stakeholders — can reengage and graduate this population. 
This background paper for the National Summit on Near 
Completion discusses the scope and associated factors 
of near completion, as well as some initial efforts that may 
be promising in transforming near completion into degree 
attainment. The summit itself provides a forum for more in- 
depth discussions that can help shape a national agenda 
around the near-completion population. 
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DEFINING NEAR COMPLETION 

The challenge of reengaging students who have left college 
with some academic credit is not new. Many research and 
programmatic efforts are aimed at dropouts and returning 
adult learners, but they rarely focus specifically on students 
who earned almost enough credits to graduate before leav- 
ing school. 1 The near-completion population falls into two 
distinct groups of students: 

• “Eligibles” are students who have accumulated the re- 
quired number of credits, completed required courses, 
and hold a grade point average (GPA) above the mini- 
mum required for a degree, but have not been granted 
a degree. These students may not realize that they had 
crossed the degree qualification threshold within their 
program of study; they may qualify for a degree that is 
different from the one they were initially seeking; they 
may not have met residency requirements or nonaca- 
demic testing requirements; or their degree may have 
been withheld because of financial holds or incomplete 
paperwork. 

• “Potentials” are students who need to earn a relatively 
low number of credits (for example, 15 or fewer) and/ 
or need to fulfill specific course or competency require- 
ments in order to qualify either for the degree they were 
seeking or for another, academically similar degree. 

The two groups represent the low-hanging fruit in our na- 
tional agenda to increase the number of college graduates. 
They provide a relatively untapped opportunity to bring a 
higher return on the investments that these students, and 
the colleges that served them, have already made in their 
postsecondary achievement. It is difficult to quantify the 
scope of these groups on a national scale, but there are 
several ways to roughly estimate the proportion of near- 
completers among the nation’s college student population. 

One can identify the eligible students very broadly. For the 
traditional age cohort, nationally representative, longitudi- 
nal data from the National Center for Educational Statis- 
tics (2000) suggest that almost 16 percent of students who 
graduated high school in 1992 and enrolled in college had 
earned more than 60 credits of postsecondary education 


1 This paper focuses on degrees and do not include certificates. 


by 2000, but had not earned a degree and were no longer 
enrolled. This represents a substantial proportion of the tra- 
ditional age cohort without a degree. Although the 60-credit 
mark is a common requirement for an associate's degree, 
this calculation does not include other requirements for the 
degree, such as GPA or required general education cours- 
es (e.g., college-level math). 

Similarly, we can roughly estimate the potentials. National 
data (National Center for Educational Statistics 2000) in- 
dicate that of those who earned no credential of any kind 
in the 1992-2000 period, almost 9 percent had attained at 
least 45 but fewer than 60 credits. This group consisted 
overwhelmingly of 1992 high school graduates, so those 
who entered higher education after the approximate 
age of 22 are not included; this is an important point to 
remember in assessing data connected with the comple- 
tion enterprise. 

It is more difficult to examine the group of students who en- 
tered college at a later stage in life. Recent longitudinal data 
look at first-time beginning students of all ages who entered 
college in 2003-04 (National Center for Educational Statis- 
tics 2009) and follow them until 2009. Although transcript 
data are currently not available, we can make a very rough 
assumption about students who enrolled for many months 
(whether full time or part time). For example, among those 
who last enrolled at a public two-year institution, about 30 
percent had enrolled in college for 37 to 48 months but 
did not have a degree and were no longer enrolled, and 
about 1 0 percent for those enrolled 49 months or more. The 
proportion of possible eligibles is lower at four-year institu- 
tions, at about 5 percent for those enrolled 49 months or 
more. Better data will be available in the future, but for now, 
it seems that a small but significant proportion of adult stu- 
dents may have amassed enough credits to meet degree 
requirements but have not attained a degree. 

Unfortunately, it is also difficult to characterize near-com- 
pleters in terms of their demographics, attendance pat- 
terns, and other factors. Research suggests that students 
who leave school without earning a credential tend to 
have risk factors similar to nontraditional students as a 
whole, such as enrolling on a part-time basis or working 
full time. Dropouts also tend to come from lower-income 
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backgrounds, are the first in their families to attend col- 
lege, and attend certain types of institutions. However, 
much of this research targets all students, or those who 
drop out early in the college path. Very little is known about 
students who have accumulated a substantial number 
of credits before dropping out. Yet it stands to reason 
that such students are different from those who leave 
college in the first or second year of study (Eaton and 
Bean 1995). 

Recent programmatic efforts to get former students back 
into college have focused on nontraditional, older students 
who have substantial credit accumulation but no degree, 
many of whom are attempting to return to college after 
several years. These adult returning students 2 may be fi- 
nancially independent and may already have a substantial 
work history, but recognize that they would be more com- 
petitive in the job market if they completed their respective 
degrees. Nonetheless, adults attempting to return to higher 
education later in life face some specific barriers, such as 
the age of their credits or the need to take a college-level 
math course. 3 

Perhaps most important, we do not know much about why 
near-completers left without a degree in the first place. The 
next section briefly explores factors that might be associat- 
ed with near completion, and offers a framework for under- 
standing how key leverage points could be used to push 
near-completers toward degree attainment. 

FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH 
NEAR COMPLETION 

The literature addressing near completion remains under- 
developed both conceptually and empirically. Although 
near-completers have not been recognized as a unique 
and critical student population in the literature, research on 


2 “Adult returning students" can be defined in a number of ways. For 
example, Department of Education data define students 24 years or older 
as financially independent, and the Census Bureau often focuses on the 
25 and older population. 

3 Of the 1 992 high school graduates who enrolled in college, and did not 
have a credential but had 60 credits or more, 27 percent had not passed 
a college-level math course. This poses a serious issue when bringing 
people back to school, especially if they have been out of school for a 
while (National Center for Educational Statistics 2000). 


adult learners and other nontraditional student populations 
can be instructive. 

As noted by Adelman (2006), most studies on student 
departure highlight attrition within the first two years of en- 
rollment, without allowing for return after those years, and 
focus on attrition at the same institution (thereby not ac- 
counting for students who have enrolled at another insti- 
tution). Moreover, although attrition among traditional un- 
dergraduate populations has been studied extensively, less 
is known about completion patterns among adult learners 
(Kasworm 1990; Kasworm and Pike 1994). Financial hard- 
ship, personal factors, self-perceptions, and institutional 
context have all been found to influence students’ deci- 
sions to leave (Braxton 2000; Parkin and Baldwin 2009). 
In fact, personal and family reasons are prominent in stu- 
dents’ decisions to leave college (Adelman 2006). These 
factors are often exacerbated for adult learners who juggle 
multiple conflicting roles: Student, worker, significant other, 
caregiver, and parent (Castles 2004). As a result, adults of- 
ten have a limited amount of time to dedicate to their stud- 
ies and are more likely to drop out of college regardless 
of academic achievement (Dennis, Calvillo, and Gonzalez 
2008; Ponton, Derrick, and Carr 2005). 

Another issue that comes up in prior literature is the lack 
of structures in place to reenroll students who have accu- 
mulated significant credits toward their degrees. Students 
who fit the near-completer profile generally take classes at 
several institutions (Watson 2010), and are more likely to 
be enrolled at two-year colleges (Seftor and Turner 2002), 
and to work full time and enroll part time (Council for Adult 
and Experiential Learning 2000). Given that nontraditional 
students are the most at risk for departure, reengaging 
near-completers or preventing departure in the first place 
requires focused efforts to recruit and retain these stu- 
dents (Watson 2010). Although strategies to recruit adult 
learners do not represent intentional efforts to recruit near- 
completers, the similarities between these two groups hint 
at how institutions have reached out to students who likely 
have accumulated some level of postsecondary credit. A 
recent article (Hoover 2009) highlighted strategies to recruit 
adult learners, such as developing a rating system on the 
likelihood of student enrollment, improving audit practices 
for dealing with adults, engaging the community in order 
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to better understand the potential local market, contacting 
past applicants, and evaluating current services aimed at 
adult students. 

Research also suggests that a need for alternative post- 
secondary pathways, such as work-based education and 
e-learning, to facilitate degree attainment for a student pop- 
ulation that may have limited time, resources, and experi- 
ence navigating higher education. For example, Voorhees 
and Lingenfelter (2003) suggest recognition of prior learning 
as one way for students to meet degree requirements. Prior 
experiential learning 4 has been defined as the accumulated 
learning from experience (e.g., training acquired through 
military service) where the individual’s competencies (knowl- 
edge, skills, abilities) are gained through work-based or life 
experience. Such competencies can be assessed with in- 
struments like the Prior Learning Assessment (PLA) for cer- 
tified and assigned college-level credit (Council for Adult 
and Experiential Learning and National Center for Higher 
Education Management Systems 2008). Lester and Costley 
(201 0) have developed a work-based pedagogy focused on 
learning, recognition of previous learning for credit, sound 
projects with appropriate learner support, and assessments 
of work-based criteria to represent relevant academic levels. 
Yet despite growing evidence that work-based programs 
are attracting adult learners into higher education (Hughes, 
Slack, and Baker 2006; O’Doherty 2006), there is limited em- 
pirical evidence on how this learning affects progression to 
degree, or how prior learning efforts can be used as a tool to 
assist near-completers. 

Many studies have noted a need to better serve nontradi- 
tional students by changing institutional practices, provid- 
ing interventions geared toward near-completers, and up- 
dating policies, including financial aid. College affordability 
is consistently cited as a factor that contributes to student 
departure. The research that supports these findings, how- 
ever, focuses on attrition rates for traditional students within 
the first or second year of enrollment; few studies examine 
persistence beyond initial enrollment (DesJardins 2003). 
College affordability is often contingent on the financial aid 


4 Also called Accreditation of Prior Experiential Learning (APEL). See 
Adelman (2009, pp. 1 56-62) for a description of what many European 
countries are doing with APEL. 


available to offset tuition costs for nontraditional students. 
Financial aid systems are often inadequate for part-time, 
working adults and students who repeatedly stop-out and 
reenroll (Castellano 2009). Research has also highlighted 
the influence of the composition of financial aid packages 
on students' decisions to enroll and persist (Heller 1997). Al- 
though every form of aid reduces the likelihood of first stop- 
out, grant aid is the most effective. Replacing loans with 
grant aid increases the probability of reenrollment, while 
shifting from gift aid to loans adversely affects low-income 
students who may benefit the most from financial aid (Cofer 
and Somers 2001 ; DesJardins and McCall 201 0; Dowd and 
Coury 2006). Finally, unmet need has been shown to have 
a direct impact on persistence for adult learners, who ap- 
pear to be more responsive to price than younger students 
(Bishop and Van Dyke 1977; Sandler 2001). 

A final aspect of the near-completer phenomenon may lie 
in students' pathways to a four-year institution via commu- 
nity college. Given the substantial price differential between 
community colleges and four-year institutions, many stu- 
dents start at lower-priced institutions such as community 
colleges with the intention of transferring to a four-year insti- 
tution. Some of these students amass substantial numbers 
of credits at the community college, but when they look 
at the price of attendance for a four-year institution they 
may feel “priced out” of a four-year degree. It may be that 
students do not have knowledge or have not considered 
whether financial aid from a four-year institution could help 
them make the transition possible. They may abandon their 
higher education goals altogether at this point without even 
looking at whether their academic credits are enough for 
an associate's degree. Such a situation is only made worse 
by state policy developments over the past several years 
that have contributed to increasing the costs of attending 
college, placing additional financial burdens on students 
and families. 

FRAMEWORK FOR POLICY AND PRACTICE 

Research that directly addresses near completion is limited, 
but enough is known about nontraditional students such as 
adult learners, as well as students who leave without a de- 
gree, to start thinking about the factors associated with near 
completion. These factors could help identify policies and 
actions that could reengage near-completers in postsec- 
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ondary education. Perhaps most important is that for many 
of these students, “life” is the overriding factor driving their 
withdrawal — they lose their job, face a health crisis, leave 
the area, start a family, or become a primary caregiver to 
older family members — all of which make staying in school 
an exceedingly difficult proposition. Such personal factors 
are difficult to quantify. Yet if policies can be shaped to ac- 
count for the demands of life while making the demands of 
college reasonable, our nation will begin see the completion 
numbers we are seeking. 

Other factors noted in the literature can contribute to our 
understanding of this issue. These factors, described be- 
low, can be loosely categorized as recruitment, assess- 
ment, affordability, and recognition of completion. 

Recruitment: How to Reengage Students? 

Recruitment refers to the process institutions (or states, 
in the case of statewide campaigns) undertake to identify 
and reengage students who might be eligible for a degree 
or who need a few more credits to graduate. One compo- 
nent is broadly identifying such former students using cri- 
teria such as the number of credits they completed before 
departure. Institutions can also determine whether these 
students are currently reenrolled or have completed a de- 
gree program at another institution. This process seems 
straightforward, but it poses great challenges for many 
institutions. Because of high mobility and transfer rates of 
contemporary students, identification of reenrollment and 
subsequent degree completion often requires reliance on 
statewide data systems or a student enrollment and degree 
verification agency such as the National Student Clearing- 
house. There are also a number of institutions, as well as 
for-profit enterprises, in the credit aggregation business — 
they recruit and advertise to populations such as former 
students who have attended multiple institutions and need 
to complete a degree, adult returning students, students 
in the military or veterans, and others with prior but incom- 
plete experience. Such resources are costly and, given the 
current fiscal climate, many states are turning away from 
such opportunities for the simple lack of matching funds or 
human capital needed to keep such systems going. 

Similar challenges occur once students are identified as 
eligible for a degree or are just short of degree attain- 


ment — at this point, institutions must locate and contact 
the students. This is a difficult, costly, and time-consum- 
ing process that many individual institutions find impos- 
sible on their own. Once institutions locate the students, 
they must consider how to encourage eligible students to 
accept the degree and return for graduation (if interest- 
ed) or, in the case of potentials, convince them to return 
to the institution to complete their degree. Once again, 
life challenges come into play, and it is unclear to what 
extent institutions are able to meet students where they 
are or to convince students of the value of their nearly 
completed credential. 

The recruitment process raises a number of important 
questions. Do states and institutions have adequate data 
systems to identify former students who have reenrolled or 
completed degrees at other institutions? What state and 
federal resources are available to institutions to provide ac- 
curate student contact data? How do commercial vendors 
play into the process of contacting students? How can in- 
stitutions and states partner with employers to increase the 
value of the associate's and bachelor’s degrees? How can 
institutions showcase campus services, such as extended 
hours or one-stop-shop student services, that support 
near-completers’ situations? 

Assessment: What Have Students Learned? 

In the context of near completion, assessment refers both 
to (1) the process institutions undertake to determine who 
is eligible for a degree or needs a few more credits to 
graduate and (2) how institutions recognize credits and 
prior learning in order to get potentials over the degree 
threshold. States or institutions might identify former stu- 
dents who have amassed a certain number of credits but 
have not reenrolled or earned a degree, but they also 
need to make sure the students have satisfied academic 
requirements — often through degree audits or some other 
mechanism. This process looks at student transcript(s) to 
determine which students are actually eligible for a de- 
gree; for potentials, the next step is to consider pathways 
they can take to finish the degree. In addition to credits 
awarded at another institution subsequent to enrollment 
at the investigating institution, the student may bring work 
experience that can be captured through prior learning 
assessments and count toward the degree. 
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Questions to consider include these: Do institutions have 
adequate degree audit systems (often provided by com- 
mercial vendors) to identify eligibles and potentials? 
How are decisions made about the impact of curricular 
changes or new course requirements, such as freshman 
seminar and capstone requirements or even swim tests? 
For students who are just short of meeting requirements, 
can assessments of previous or work-based learning help 
close the completion gap? How do state agencies and 
institutions develop consistent prior learning standards 
and procedures? Who will assess previous or work-based 
learning? Do institutions have the capacity to assist poten- 
tial students with the requirements for prior learning port- 
folios, or the faculty capacity to evaluate those portfolios? 
What is the maximum number of prior learning credits an 
institution will accept from a potential student? 

Affordability: How to Reduce Financial Burden? 

Issues of affordability exist for most near-completers; 
however, the role of affordability is not as significant for eli- 
gibles as for potentials. For example, students who are eli- 
gible for a degree may have nonacademic financial holds 
on their records that prevent institutions from awarding 
a degree, such as parking fees, library fines, or fees for 
awarding the degree itself. These types of financial barri- 
ers might be easily resolved by institutions' waiving fees 
or removing financial barriers. For former students who 
just have a few credits to go, or academic requirements 
to meet, the issue of affordability centers more broadly 
on the financial burden of reenrollment and persistence. 
State financial aid, for example, might not be available 
for part-time students, or institutions may not have the 
resources to provide the financial literacy for students to 
make informed decisions. 

Financial barriers give rise to a number of considerations. 
What role do state tuition and financial aid policies play? 
Should institutions change their financial policies in order 
to reduce or eliminate nonacademic degree holds? What 
financial supports can be offered to ease the financial bur- 
den of reenrollment? How can federal, state, and institu- 
tional policies support financial literacy training? 


Recognition of Completion: Who Awards the 
Degree and How? 

At the most basic level, once eligibles or potentials have 
satisfied all requirements, the institution awards them a de- 
gree. In some cases, however, this is not as straightforward 
as it might seem, in the case of near-completers, complica- 
tions may be caused by transfer and/or “swirl.” An eligible 
student may not meet system or institutional requirements 
for credit accumulation at a single “home” institution, de- 
spite having accumulated enough credits across multiple 
institutions, institutions may not have processes in place to 
formally award degrees to students who are not currently 
enrolled at the institution and have not been enrolled for 
several semesters. Eligible students may not want the de- 
gree for which they are eligible, such as a general studies 
degree, when they originally took courses toward a more 
specialized credential. 

The issue of recognition raises many questions. Which 
agency can or should award degrees if no clear “home” in- 
stitution exits? Are students required to request the degree 
or reenroll before a degree can be awarded? If an eligible 
student does not respond to degree award notices issued 
by an institution, are there other options to award the de- 
gree? Clearly a recognized degree can enhance labor force 
outcomes, so why do some students not apply for the de- 
gree in the first place? 

Other Issues 

Using the lens of recruitment, assessment, affordability, 
and recognition of completion helps frame some of the is- 
sues that arise when trying to convert near-completers into 
degree holders. The questions raised may point to further 
research, new institutional practices, or state policies that 
can facilitate improvement. It is also important to recognize 
a number of issues prominent in higher education policy 
debates that cut across these categories, such as transfer 
and mobility, quality and assessment, demographics, and 
workforce and skills training. 

• As noted above, issues of transfer and mobility come 
into play in different ways, whether by making it dif- 
ficult to identify and contact former students, or by 
complicating the assessment of degree requirements 
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when near-completers have accumulated credits at 
multiple institutions. About 20 percent of students at- 
tend schools in more than one state, and 24 percent of 
community college transfers were interstate (National 
Center for Educational Statistics 2000). 

• Quality and assessment issues within the context of 
near completion are particularly important during the 
process institutions undertake to determine degree 
eligibility. In determining eligibility through a degree 
audit, for example, institutions take into account past 
and current curricular requirements and academic per- 
formance measures such as GPA. In addition, quality 
plays a role in discussions about the credibility of a 
general studies degree, as well as the acceptance of 
credits from prior experiential learning. 

• Both of these aspects of quality are related to the 
value of an awarded credential in the workplace, and 
whether the financial burden of completing the degree 
led to measurable benefits. Labor force issues are par- 
ticularly relevant when one recognizes that demand for 
highly skilled workers has increased, and, despite cur- 
rent economic conditions, the importance of a degree 
in signaling competencies continues to rise. 

• Meanwhile, demographic shifts will have an impact on 
who enrolls in college, as well as where they go. For ex- 
ample, projections of enrollment suggest that the stu- 
dents of the future will be more likely to come from low- 
income, minority, and immigrant backgrounds. Given 
that these groups are disproportionately likely to attend 
community colleges, the increased enrollment may put 
pressure on the capacity of these institutions to serve 
students. It is unclear how this will impact degree at- 
tainment, but it may change the characteristics of the 
near-completion population in future years. 

WORK RELATED TO NEAR COMPLETION 

Attempts to address the issue of near completion are not 
new. For example, at the associate’s level, San Diego Mi- 
ramar focused on retroactive degree awards, and between 
1999 and 2001 increased associate's degrees by almost 
20 percent. However, a broader understanding and knowl- 
edge of near completion remains elusive for the reasons 


already described. Still, a number of ongoing efforts are 
exploring various facets of the issue — such as awarding 
retroactive degrees, reengaging adult learners, and recruit- 
ing former students. As these projects progress, states 
and institutions will be able to share findings and illuminate 
promising practices and policies that can foster progress 
from near completion to degree attainment. 

IHEP’s Project Win Win, undertaken in partnership with the 
State Higher Education Executive Officers (SHEEO) and 
funded by Lumina Foundation for Education, comes at the 
issue from the perspective of helping institutions learn how 
to identify students who are eligible for an associate's de- 
gree or who are “academically short” and require only a few 
credits to graduate. The basic scenario for all participating 
institutions involves several steps: 

• Identify students who earned at least 60 credits and the 
minimum GPA required for graduation, but who never 
received the associate's degree and had not been en- 
rolled at the institution for at least a year; 

• Match the initial list of students against state system 
records and/or the National Student Clearinghouse to 
determine who is either currently enrolled elsewhere or 
earned a degree from another institution, and remove 
them from the population under consideration; 

• Subject each remaining student to a “degree audit” to 
reach a final determination on degree eligibility; and for 
all degree eligible students, determine whether there 
are any administrative holds on degrees and resolve as 
many of these as possible; and 

• Find all those for whom the degree audit determined 
“academic shortfall” by nine or fewer credits and con- 
tact them with templates for finishing degrees that in- 
clude formal class work, credit-by-examination, and/or 
development and review of a portfolio that documents 
and validates experiential learning. 

This process takes two years to complete, with the largest 
portions of time spent on degree audits and locating the 
potential degree-completers. 
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The project is a major expansion of a pilot program con- 
ducted in 2009-10, in 9 of the 35 institutions and under the 
sponsorship of the Education Trust. Despite numerous chal- 
lenges, by the end of their seven-month pilot, these insti- 
tutions had already awarded or certified for award nearly 
600 associate's degrees, and had lined up almost 1,600 
students who were short by nine or fewer credits, hence po- 
tential degree recipients. The pilot schools discovered that 
finding the students and awarding these degrees is neither 
simple nor quick. They encountered many challenges along 
the way, including problems with local or state data systems 
such as compatibility and changes in software; nonmem- 
bership in the National Student Clearinghouse; difficulty with 
or lack of degree audit software; lack of transcripts from 
other institutions; and difficulty locating students who are 
eligible for degrees or are academically short. 

The first expansion of the project encompassed six states 
and 35 institutions. Of these, 23 institutions have identified 
more than 43,000 students of interest as of July 201 1 . Nine- 
teen institutions completed either all or a significant part of 
degree audits for 13,500 students, reaching final classifica- 
tion for 9,000 — 2,000 eligible for an associate's degree and 
3,800 potential completers. Twelve of the 35 institutions in 
the first expansion will begin work in September 2011. in 
addition, the project will expand again with 20 community 
colleges from Florida and Oregon. 

Another important initiative, Non-Traditional No More , 5 is 
hosted by the Western Interstate Commission on Higher 
Education (WICHE). With funding from Lumina Foundation 
for Education, this initiative works with six states (Arkansas, 
Colorado, Nevada, New Jersey, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota) to identify their “ready adult” population, defined 
as adults who are close to having enough credits to earn a 
degree but have not yet returned to college, and build path- 
ways to help them return and earn degrees. Thus far, many 
barriers to reenrolling stop-outs have been identified in the 
areas of data, academic affairs, student services, financ- 
ing/financial aid, and communications. Examples include 
financial holds on registration, lack of familiarity with recent 
changes in campus processes, financial aid concerns, 
and competing life obligations. Several of the institutions 
have responded by developing creative new ways to ad- 


5 See http://wiche.edu/ntnm. 


dress these barriers. Some examples include flexibility in 
addressing financial holds on registration through payment 
plans or waivers; offers of preliminary transcript evaluation; 
“concierge” or single-point-of-contact programs; extend- 
ing student services beyond business hours; and offering a 
rigorous prior-learning assessment program (Fusch 2010; 
Michelau and Lane 2010). 

In one of the participating states, South Dakota, the Board 
of Regents has focused attention on reenrolling students 
who have stopped out. Their initial work identified almost 
2,000 students who had earned at least 90 credits and 
had left the university system in the past five years (Turman 
2009; Fusch 2010). In response, the regents have enacted 
several significant policy changes to eliminate barriers to 
students reenrolling and completing their degrees. 

WICHE also facilitates the Adult College Completion 
Network , 6 which aims to unite organizations and agencies 
working to increase college completion by adults with prior 
credits but no degree. They include a number of other proj- 
ects funded by Lumina Foundation for Education, such as 
the following: 

• A new higher education center for adults just opened as 
part of the Graduate! Philadelphia program, with nine 
area colleges participating (Sander 2008). The program 
hopes to bring back about 80,000 adult students who 
have completed at least one year of college but no de- 
gree. It provides in-person and online support to adults 
who want to return to college and complete their de- 
grees, including assistance in finding a college, getting 
academic support, and filling out financial aid forms. 

• The HIRE (Higher Education Requires Education) 
Education Forum in the Greater Louisville area has 
a Spring Fling event that targets students who did 
not finish a credential while enrolled as undergradu- 
ates. HIRE will partner with business leaders and the 
Mayor’s Education Roundtable to support more than 
200,000 regional residents who have earned some col- 
lege credits (BusinessWire 2010). 


6 See http://adultcollegecompletion.org/content/adult-college-comple- 
tion-network. 
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• Minnesota State Colleges and Universities system is 
creating a RAPID Completion Program to increase 
reenrollment and associate's or bachelor’s degree 
completion among former students who did not earn 
degrees. They have identified about 160,000 students 
who have at least 15 college credits, and will target 
a variety of services to help these students complete 
their degrees (BusinessWire 2010; Voss 2010). They 
are conducting a statewide outreach campaign that 
will provide information on how students can complete 
degrees quickly. 

• Ivy Tech Community Colleges are striving to reenroll 
former students who left with at least 45 credits and 
to help them complete associate's degrees and go on 
pursue bachelor's degrees at Indiana University's re- 
gional campuses (BusinessWire 2010). 

In addition, the Kentucky Adult Learner Initiative seeks to 
align the state's postsecondary policies with the needs of 
adult learners. One focus of this initiative is adults who have 
some college but no degree. For example, the state has 
identified about 11,000 people who came within a course 
or two of earning a college degree but never did (Sander 
2008). The immediate goal is to bring back those students 
through Project Graduate. The Kentucky Council on Post- 
secondary Education also has identified more than 230,000 
Kentucky residents age 25 to 40 who have attended a pub- 
lic postsecondary institution, still reside in the state, but are 
not currently enrolled in college. The council commissioned 
a survey and found that respondents were most interested 
in credit for prior learning, accelerated academic program- 
ming, and financial aid. Recommendations by the council 
include adult learner advocates on each campus, reevalua- 
tion of policies on credit for college-level experiential learn- 
ing, transferability of credit for prior learning, strategies to 
improve financial aid applications, development of flexible 
degree programs, and coordination of college outreach 
strategies to reach adults, among others. 

Other initiatives targeting adult learners are based at col- 
leges and universities. For example, the University of New 
Mexico (UNM) has a decade-long Graduation Project 
that has been helping adult learners return to college and 
graduate. Beginning in 1996, the project targeted students 


who left UNM in good standing, with more than 98 credit 
hours, to encourage them to return to the university and fin- 
ish their degrees. 7 Benefits for returning students are a spe- 
cial, short re-admit application, priority enrollment, and a 
progress report of which courses are needed to graduate. 
More recently, the University of Utah recently started the 
Returning to U program, which includes offering scholar- 
ships to the state’s 3,000 or so adults who have completed 
90 or more credits (Sander 2008). 

These types of initiatives are complemented by resources 
such as the National Center for Higher Education Manage- 
ment Systems’ (NCHEMS) Center for State Policy on Stu- 
dent Progression , 8 which provides a central resource to 
help policymakers understand the complex patterns of stu- 
dents who flow into and out of higher education. The center 
conducts regular surveys on data resources and policies 
affecting student success, including adult degree comple- 
tion efforts (Boecke, Zis, and Ewell 2011). For example, it 
found that 29 states administer grant programs to institu- 
tions or organizations directed at adult student success, 
while 16 states maintain student aid programs targeted 
specifically at adult students. The Achieving the Dream 
project is a national effort to help more community college 
students succeed. Research commissioned through the 
project has explored the extent of the “late stop-out” phe- 
nomenon, defined as students who accumulate at least 30 
credits within the first two years but stop out without com- 
pleting a credential or transferring (Topper 2009). 

NEXT STEPS IN THE NEAR-COMPLETION 
CONVERSATION 

All the efforts described above are trying to move near-com- 
pleters forward to degree attainment. However, they are 
generally in their early stages and are somewhat discon- 
nected from each other. Over the next several years, much 
more research and programmatic work will be needed to 
uncover more useful information on near-completers — who 
they are, where they are, why they left college after amass- 
ing so many credits, and how to either award degrees or 
recruit former students back into college. Answering these 
questions will better inform policymakers and other stake- 

7 See http://www.unm.edu/graduation project. 

8 See http://www.nchems.org/c2sp/. 
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holders about near completion and help them to craft and 
strengthen policy and practice. 

The Institute for Higher Education Policy recognizes the im- 
portance of near completion in meeting the goal of improv- 
ing postsecondary attainment and is working to elevate this 
issue nationally. The National Summit on Near Completion, 
convened by IHEP to bring together federal and state poli- 
cymakers, as well as stakeholders from higher education 
organizations, colleges and universities, and various busi- 
ness sectors, who will define the challenges and opportuni- 
ties of the near-completion phenomenon, outline questions 
still to be addressed, and identify ways in which higher 
education stakeholders can identify and support these stu- 
dents. These high-level discussions are key to developing 
a national agenda around this unique and important stu- 
dent population and are intended to act as a catalyst to 
increased efficiency in improving degree attainment while 
at the same time improving policy and practice. 
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